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quently suggestive and illuminating. The style in general is clear, although 
the author's fulness of knowledge and the brevity of treatment make some 
passages obscure at first reading. The separate consideration of the 
history of each of the nations, Babylonia and Assyria, here found is prob- 
ably better than the combined treatment ordinarily employed. But the 
resulting gaps in the Assyrian history, with references to the previous 
treatment, seriously interrupt the continuity; some repetition would have 
been preferable. 

The condensed style of treatment, made necessary by the size of the 
book, has usually been carried out very effectively. The treatment of 
the sources, however, is very brief and general. Some historical incidents, 
as for example the campaign of Sennacherib against Hezekiah, are con- 
sidered with a brevity that seems excessive. The absence of any 
bibliography is a serious lack. 

This book is not adapted for popular use, nor was it probably so in- 
tended. The student of the subject will find it an unusually suggestive 
book, but he must use it with much discrimination. It is evident from 
what has already been said that the personal conclusions of the author are 
a prominent element ; and many of these conclusions are of course uncer- 
tain. It is to be regretted that often in such cases the specific reasons 
for the conclusion have not been clearly indicated. On disputed points 
already discussed by others, the author's view alone is ordinarily given, 
with no hint of the possibility of another. Occasionally the treatment 
of such a point is merely confusing, as in regard to the relation of the 
Medes and the Umman-Manda. The author's well-known views concern- 
ing the dependence of Old Testament religion on that of the Babylonians 
lead to occasional dogmatic assertions without evidence. 

The index is very comprehensive and satisfactory. The map is good, 
but a map, or maps, giving a larger percentage of the places mentioned 
in the book would be a great improvement. The translation is ordinarily 
very well done, and the notes of the translator are a valuable addition. 

George Ricker Berry 

Colgate University 
Hamilton, N. Y. 

The Book of Esther. "Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges 

Series," with Introduction and Notes, by Rev. A. W. Streane, 
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press. A new one, Esther, including the apocryphal additions of the Greek 
text, now comes to hand. It has all the earmarks of its predecessors. 
Content and manner of treatment, as clearly as cover and type, declare 
it a fit member of the now familiar set on the library shelf. The author 
is well known from previous work, and here he has not deviated from the 
even tenor of his way. His task has not been without difficulty. This book 
which lies on the borderland of the Apocrypha has not had an unclouded 
history. Nor has the final word yet been spoken. Kuenen, Gratz, Noel- 
deke, and others, find no historic basis for the story. The work is thus 
the result of a fertile and purposeful imagination. Jensen sees in it only 
an astronomical myth, and vigorously supports his contention. On the 
other hand, Hitzig, Oppert, Orelli, and others take it as a sober history 
throughout and are abundant in labors to prove their thesis. Streane, 
however, with Sanday, Driver, Adeney, and a host of others, seeks a middle 
ground. He conceives that while an element of romance and idealism, 
which in no way militates against its place in the canon, must be admitted, 
yet there is a veritable historic basis. Then this unhistoric element he 
quietly reduces to a minimum. Setting forth the conflicting views of 
scholars, in his introduction, he has scarcely marshaled in its strength the 
position of those who interpret the story as fiction. Perhaps his own argu- 
ments may not always stand at par. For instance, the historical basis for 
Esther is maintained by a suggested comparison with the books of Tobit 
and Judith. But what would have been the conclusion of the editor if he 
had made the comparison with the apocryphal I Maccabees? In his 
exegesis he assumes or pleads for the historicity of various features, as the 
six-months' feast, the one hundred and twenty-seven provinces, the distant 
date arranged for the slaughter of the Jews, the freedom of intercourse 
between Mordecai and Esther, and other features, which fit poorly into the 
known background of Persian custom. Though patriotism is admittedly 
the moving motive in the book, the author, following the Regius professor 
of Hebrew in Oxford, finds the keynote in God's providential care of his 
people as seen in 4 : 14. While there is nothing distinctly new in the book, 
it is a handy volume which presents in a readable way the main results 
of the past centuries of study. And beyond this there is a freedom from 
the speculative tendency, a careful avoidance of possible rocks, and a sane 
conservatism which must heartily recommend it to a large constituency. 

I. G. Matthews 
McMaster University 
Toronto, Canada 



